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RE you planning to move? If so 

you will not wish to lose any copies 

of our magazine and as the post office will 

seldom forward mail of this sort you 

should let us know promptly about your 
plans. 

Please try to tell us at least six weeks 
ahead of time because subscription lists 
have to be made up well in advance. Be 
sure to give us both the new and the old 
address and your name, exactly as it is 
given on the magazine. If at all possible 
include the address label from the most 
recent copy. 

«One of our greatest dificulsies 3 is read- 
ing handwriting. Won't you please print 
just as legibly as possible when sending 
instructions? 
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What is Fundamental in Education? 


T ERE is no doubt that many an educator looks upon what is called 

“Humane Education” as a more or less trivial affair. Throughout 
our schools and colleges at the present day there runs primarily the 
idea that the training of the intellect is the chief thing to be sought. It 
needs but a slight knowledge of history to realize that the advantages 
of the higher education are no guarantee of moral character or of good 
citizenship. Some of the greatest crimes of history have been commit- 
ted by men of keen intellectual power and wide knowledge. 


It may be doubted if any thoughtful man will deny the assertion that 
the springs of action and the forces that determine conduct are to be 
found in what may justly be called “man’s emotional nature.” All the 
things that make for character have their seat there. Justice, compas- 
sion, friendship, goodwill, the spirit that binds man to man, that works 
for peace, and stands over against what seems to be nature's law of the 
survival of the fittest, come to us out of that realm that humanity has 
ever spoken of as “the heart.” Wherever, therefore, the chief aim of the 
educator has been to train the intellect, neglecting this other side of 


man’s being, he has missed the goal; the supreme goal that should have 
been the aim of his calling. 


Humane Education, while recognizing the value of scientific, liter- 
ary, and philosophical training, seeks to go deep into the life of the 
younger generations; deep enough to reach the home of those emotions 


and impulses which are the determining factors in the development of 
human character. 


Unless back of all that our schools and colleges are so largely seek- 
ing there is an awakened sense of justice and kindness, those who issue 
from these institutions may use what they have acquired only to des- 
troy the highest social and industrial welfare of their state and nation. 
Teacher after teacher has borne witness to this truth: That the child 
trained to deal with the animal world about him according to the teach- 
ing of the Golden Rule will grow into manhood constantly moved to 
apply this same law in determining his relations to his human fellows. 


(Reprinted by request) 
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He looked like a bandit with his natural 


UR German shepherds, Gypsy and 

Brutus, used to sit in the shadows 
just beyond the glow of the campfire, 
guarding us from real and imaginary ani- 
mals. They never left the fire to chase 
anything at night but their low growls let 
us know there were plenty of opportuni- 


Fireside feeding. 


ked 


By Alma L. Archer 


mask, 
ties. When we went to bed they crawled 
into the tent, too. 

Camping without them we missed their 
enthusiasm for exploring and for sizzling 
steaks afterward. If sometimes it happen- 
ed to be hot dogs instead, they were polite 
about it. Their canned dog food became 
interesting only when they were sure 
they'd done justice to my cooking. 

Last year we met a few night prowlers 
who dared come close because we had no 
rear guard. Our ice box with meat and 
perishables was inside the station wagon 
with us, but to make more room for the 
sleeping bags, we left a box of canned 
goods and groceries on the picnic table be- 
side the car. 


During the night a noise awakened us 
and we looked out to see a raccoon calmly 
finishing the last box of chocolates. He 
was so unperturbed when we told him to 
“scat” that we almost expected him to 
reply in the same manner. It may be that 
he washed his paws afterward because the 
water jug had been tipped carefully on its 
side. Having finished our sugar, candy, 


bread and water supply, he ambled slowly 
away. 

At our next stop by the lake we took no 
more chances and put all the food inside 
the car for the night. 

As we sat by the fire we fed crumbs to 
muskrats that came out of the water 
searching for food. One big fellow de- 
cided we were holding out on him and 
grabbed our bar of ivory soap from a rock 
near the water. The last we saw of him 
he was swimming determinedly across the 
lake, never once relinquishing his hold on 
that tasty item. 

In Baxter State Park we were enjoying 
the good smell of the wind in the spruces, 
steaks on the platter and sipping hot coffee. 
As I turned to throw a bone into the fire, 
a small hand reached gently out for it. So 
quietly had the raccoon come that he 
might have been one of our own dogs. He 
carried it carefully into the woods and 
brought back a friend when he returned. 
While we were feeding our first guest, his 
friend helped him to a piece from the plate 
on the table. With his black mask over 
his eyes he looked like the bandit he was 
as he slunk away. The other one enjoyed 
being hand fed and stayed until the dishes 
were clean, then quietly lef. 

There'll be another dinner party there 
next year. We feel that last minute in- 


vitations won't hurt their feelings a bit. 


Goodbye until next year! 
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By Clara Shaw 


WY JE all expect snowflakes in January, 


but how many of us keep one in 
the kitchen, wrapped in a blanket? 

One cold, snowy night, when my hus- 
band went to the barn for a final check on 
the animals, he was greeted by a peculiar 
noise from the barn cellar. As he went 
down the stairs to investigate, he noticed 
the cows clustered in a circle. They were 
staring, in complete astonishment, at the 
noisemaker .. . a tiny calf, whom he had 
not expected for some six weeks. Her 
mother had no interest in her, so into the 
kitchen she came. She was so tiny, so 
cold and so wet, that in view of the near 
blizzard outside, it seemed quite appropri- 
ate to name her Snowflake. (In the morn- 
ing we discovered a white snowflake shape 
on each ear.) 

“Perhaps, in the morning, her mother 
will own her”, we told each other, as we 
left her wrapped in blankets, in a large 
box near the stove. 

But in the morning it became apparent 
that all the tender, loving care she would 
receive must come from some other source. 


Such an adorable baby she was, a tiny 


In a week she was able to stand, 
and we added an exercise period 
to her regular feeding schedule. 


September, 1960 


brown and white body, brown eyes with 
long curling lashes. And hungry! Too 
weak to hold up her head to drink from a 
pan and unable to take milk from a spoon, 
the only solution was a baby’s bottle. By 
holding her in our arms, and using infinite 
patience we soon had her drinking milk. 
As she could take only a small amount at 
a feeding, this was a time consuming chore. 


In a week she was able to stand, and we 
added an exercise period to her regular 
feeding schedule. A normal calf is usually 
standing, running, and playing by this time, 
and when after three weeks, Snowflake 
tried a rather wobbly jump ending in a 
flat sprawl, we congratulated ourselves that 
she would live. Soon she was playing with 
the cats, and the evening that she came 
running into the living room to watch the 
show on television, we felt that our 
troubles were over. 

Even foster mothers feel badly when 
their children are grown up enough to 
leave home, and although Snowflake was 
only going to the barn, I protested tearfully 
that she was still a baby! 

About an hour later, I turned in con- 
sternation, as my husband came into the 
house, carrying in his arms a limp, wet, 


dirty calf. Snowflake, in her new found 
freedom, had scampered and pranced, and 
jumped . . . and fallen through the 
scuttle into the barn cellar! She looked 
at me the way Danny did, the day he fell 
from the bridge into the muddy brook .. . 
then she had a bath, an aspirin, a hot drink, 
and wrapped in a warm blanket (with a 
hot water bottle), was put to bed for a 
nap! 

Now our Snowflake has graduated to a 
pen with the other calves. They, who us- 
ually resent a newcomer, have treated 
her with kindness. They lie in a circle 
around her to keep her warm. They wash 
her face. They even allow her to eat and 
drink with them. In short, they accept 
her. Betsy says that, perhaps, she has im- 
pressed them with her talk of the warm 
kitchen, of watching television, of napping 
in the living room, and of toast for break- 
fast. 

Soon the days will be warm again, and 
the calves will be in the pasture. And 
when we walk to the barns and call them, 
I shall have a special feeling of pride, as 
our big, beautiful Snowflake comes bound- 
ing up to the fence bawling, “Ma-a-a-a”, 
and reaches out for her morning toast. 


‘ 


O you have a dog? Is he or she an official member of the 
family? If he or she is, beware the dog-nappers. 

Dognapping is a new racket currently flourishing from coast 
to coast. Resort areas are the primary targets of the villains. 
There they usually have a nice concentration of prospective 
victims. 

Class of the canine is of no concern. People can—and do— 
have as much love for a pedigreed poodle as they do for an 
alley hound. 

Since the Lindbergh case, the abduction of a person or persons 
against his, or her will is punishable by death. In the case of 
an animal, except for horse thieves in Texas, the penalty is 
quite different. For first offenders a moderately small fine and 
a couple of months probation is the usual menu. Of course, 
various other laws are sometimes broken in a dognapping, such 
as: breaking and entering which carries a rather stiff penalty. 

The dogs are kidnapped in a variety of ways. Many have 
been taken from hotels, apartment, and beach houses; frequently 
while their masters were at home. Often they are taken from 
the owner’s cars. Noisy barking bowsers have been chloroformed 
and quietly taken away. The dognappers formula is practically 
the same as the kidnappers of human beings. First a likely 
victim is found. A dog with prosperous masters is spotted and 
kept under surveillance. When the opportunity knocks the dog 
is taken. 

Sometimes, the ruthless dognappers leave a note at the scene 
of the abduction stating the terms of ransom; just as often they 
do not. They later phone and convey the sorrowful news. A 
muffled voice saying, “Five hundred dollars tonight or you've 
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got a dead dog,” is no joke. It’s being done. Several cases 
have been reported to the police both before and after the ran- 
som has been paid. A few have not been reported, because of 
the fear of the embarrassing publicity which could result to the 
parties involved. 

Stealing and peddling pedigreed pups is also a twist of the 
dog racketeers. In the pet shops, a little sad-faced Basset hound 
usually sells for around one hundred and thirty-five dollars. 
Three and four hundred dollars for a poodle is not uncommon. 
Three or four pups a week nets quite an income. 

Police have been practically at a loss trying to apprehend the 
thieves and dognappers. There usually just aren’t any clues. 
Not nearly enough to point a finger of suspicion at the guilty 
ones. A dog, if found, is not as easily identified as a human 
being. People usually don’t fingerprint or pawprint them or 
whatever they do to dogs for identification. 

A police chief in a southern resort town said, “The dog-loving 
populace will just have to start taking more precaution with 
their pets. I have never yet heard of a dog being taken from 
its master at gunpoint. If they go to a place where animals 
aren't allowed, there are kennels and pet shops where they can 
receive proper care while their masters are away. A watcher 
can be hired if no such facilities are available. Protect your 
pets just as you protect your other prized possessions.” 

Due to weather conditions, thefts and dognappings slacken 
during the winter months. Of course, the resort areas aren’t 
usually seasonal and provide year-round employment for the 
nappers. So, better keep a tight hold on that leash, especially 
while you're vacationing, when you're strolling with Rover. 
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1. San Marino 


oe you spot a canine of strange breed and un- 
certain pedigree, chances are good that sooner or 
later he'll be pressed into postal delivery service; im- 
mortalized, on postage stamps of the world. 

The first postage stamp to be used officially was issued 
in 1840 by Great Britain, picturing Queen Victoria. 
Other nations quickly followed. Early issues dutifully 
portrayed reigning monarchs, ancient heroes and national emb- 
lems. Postal authorities then turned to subjects nearer and 
dearer to citizens; produce, trees, wild animals and birds, cattle, 
cats and... dogs. Canines have run freely through the world’s 
mail ever since. 


San Marino, the tiny (38 square miles) republic of the Alps, 
recently issued a magnificent ten cent stamp set picturing hunt- 
ing and racing dogs of the world. 
In addition to our American pointer 
and English setter, the Scotch collie 
and Russian wolfhound were in- 
cluded in the canine postal gal- 
lery. (No.’s 1 & 2). 


5. Switzerland 


Hungary is a dog loving country, 
even under domination. A recent stamp series honored the work- 
ing dogs of the Balkan region, especially the many breeds of 
sheep protectors. In Hungary as in many Central European 
countries where roads and highways are undeveloped and able- 
bodied manpower short, a dog assumes the role of a valuable, but 
unpaid hired man. He pulls produce carts, rounds up the stock, 
fights off foraging wild animals, and stands sentinel duty for the 
family. These activities are colorfully spread through stamp 
issues of the last century. (No.’s 3 & 9). 


em Overcrowded Japan still finds room for pet 
_ dogs, and one of their favorites is the Akita 

REPUBLIQUE FRANCAISE 
dog, alertly posed on a recent postage stamp. 


rostes 
These dogs are sometimes 

a) used as guides up the 
steep slopes of Mt. Fuji- 
yama. (No. 4). 
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Switzerland has honored the German shepherd dogs, 
which are officially attached to Border Patrols guarding 
mountain passes. The highly trained dogs can go many 
places not accessible to human masters, and live with 
the patrolmen to whom they are assigned. The 1948 
illustrated is a semi-postal; half the proceeds from sale 
of the stamp went to charities and pension funds con- 
nected with the patrol. (No. 5). 


In “snow” countries, dogs have been indispensable companions 
and transportation since human time began, and northern na- 
tions are lavish in postal praise. 


Dog teams are pictured on many issues of Saint Pierre & 
Miquelon, in the north Atlantic. Labrador, Newfoundland and 
Canada have all pictured working dogs on stamps, including the 
Labrador and Newfoundland retrievers, “Eskimo” sled dogs and 
composite husky strains. Dog teams 
are essential to northern citizens as 
automobiles are to U.S. traveling 
salesmen. (No.6). 


The French, long masters of color- 
ful postal engravings, feature many “™ errr 
canine portraits in the philatelic gal-  § St- Pierre & Miquelon 
leries. A recent semi-postal pictures a small “you-name-it” 
dog leading the blind and destitute. Surtax proceeds went 
for the relief of crippled war veterans and their families. (No. 7). 


In our own hemisphere, the Latin nations particularly are fond 
of postal hounds. A 1956 Cuban issue appealed for support 
of a fund for homeless animals, and featured two dogs, a small 
boy, and one cat. 


Stamp collectors specializing in one 
subject such as flowers, railroads, autos — 
or animals — are “topical” collectors, and 
with over 600 canine 
portraits issued to date, 
“dog Topicals” have a 
fertile field, indeed. 
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Monarch 


By Alicia C. Roche 


VER six years ago, my son arrived 
home from a fishing expedition and 
out of his pocket he produced a small fluf- 
fy, but very vicious, seagull. On examina- 
tion, I found a bone connecting his wing 
to his body was broken, so I bound it firmly 
with plaster and then bound his wing to 
his body, and hoped for the best. 

The result of this operation is that now 
we have in our family circle a much loved 
and friendly bird. He lives in the walled 
garden and is safe from animals of prey. 
Here he remains monarch over our cats, 
dogs and even the chickens. He has taught 
them in no uncertain terms that they must 
keep a civil distance from his food until 
he is quite finished. 

The moment I get up each morning I 
look out of my window and wish him good 
morning. He parades up and down the 
path cocking up his eye and answering 
with a seagull note. 

If his dinner is even five minutes late, 
he comes to the french window and taps 
with his beak on the glass, if the window 
is open he comes through the study into 
the hall and protests loudly. When I ask 
him what he wants, he throws up his 
head and makes another plaintive note 
which I choose to interpret as, “such a 
house”. 

When I carry his dinner out to the 
garden, he precedes me, and another 
throaty note sounds like, “oh, lovely”. 

His method of dining is rather unortho- 
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dox, first he eats the food voraciously, then 
from his collection of sticks, potatoes and 
old roots, he selects one by a method of 
attacking this object he gets far back in 
his beak and he promptly regurgitates, this 
process is repeated many times until he 
seems quite satisfied that it is packed in the 
right order, then he rushes over to his 
water dish and spends at least ten minutes 
washing his head thoroughly, and rubbing 
his beak in the box hedge. 

In the garden there are several formal 
flower beds edged with box hedge, when 
this has been freshly trimmed he gives us 
a one man stage show. He extends his 
good wing to the fullest and on the tip of 
his toes he taxis sideways around the 
flower beds, always ending up in front of 
the window where he waits for praises. 
In fine weather my tabby cat sleeps for 
hours under the verbena bush and Jimney 
never leaves his side, granted he keeps 
about three feet away, but wherever Tab 
moves to in order to get the full benefit 
of the heat of the sun, Jimney follows and 
settles down beside him. Corgi has long 
since given up any hope of a quiet snooze 
in the garden. No sooner has she gone 
off into a lovely sleep when Jimney saun- 
ters up, stretches out his neck to the full, 
measuring the distance between the end 
of his beak and a nice meaty part on Can- 
dy. If the distance is too far then he 
shuffles forward, stops, and looks about 
him as if to say, “I am not going to do any 


harm.” 

Eventually, when he is satisfied the dis- 
tance is correct he makes one violent peck, 
Candy rushes into the house yiping, and 
Jimney settles down into the nice warm 
place that she has left so hucriedly. 

The only time I saw Jimney in losing 
battle was the time I heedlessly put a hen 
and her clutch of bantam chicks in the 
garden for safety. 

I had just given Jimney his dinner and 
luckily I hadn’t gone from the window 
when suddenly he flew at the window, cry- 
ing in a raucous fashion, with Mrs. Hen 
in hot pursuit, she lit on his back and 
would have done him great harm, had I 
not rushed to his rescue. 

One day I found another gull on the 
lawn with a broken wing which was trail- 
ing on the ground. I performed the first 
aid that had worked so effectively for Jim- 
ney. Then I allowed the gull to go free 
into the garden. 

For a while Jimney stalked after the 
newcomer and then became quite flirta- 
tious, he uttered most caressing noises and 
strutted up and down; by evening time 
the two birds were at least tolerating each 
other. 

But, alas, the new arrival failed rapidly 
even with constant care, and, unfortunate- 
ly, succumbed shortly after her arrival. 

So Jimney walks alone in his garden, 
Monarch of all he surveys and there I hope 
he will remain for many years to come. 
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..» Was this for Robin, who 
spent his freedom with 

a new found friend, 

whose beautiful 

creamy tail was 


arched over 
his back? 


They were far tos busy 
to be aware of the light. 


Beeps a Biblical saying, “No man 
can serve two masters... .” Noth- 
ing is said, however, about a cat serving 
two mistresses. 

Robin, of the sleek-tiger and shining 
eyes, had had two mistresses ever since he 
could remember, and that was way back 
in tiny kitten days. 

Margaret and Jane were his mistresses 
and he adored both. 

Robin’s world was a small one, yet he 
had two homes, one in New York, where 
he knew apartment life during the winter, 
cozy but confining; the other home was in 
Maine, where he could roam to his heart’s 
content or sit for hours on the sun dial in 
the herb garden, when one, or both, of his 
mistresses were digging or transplanting. 

The only freedom completely banned 
was night prowling. Not that Robin 
would overstep the bounds of good cat 
conduct if allowed to roam in the dark- 
ness, but it was not permitted. Never hav- 
ing experienced night life in any form 
perhaps, he did not long for it, and yet, if 
not, why then did he take things into his 
Own paws, as it were? 

The night all this happened was a 


1960 


September, 


balmy one. At exactly 11:30 p.m. Mar- 
garet arose from her cushioned chair, and 
taking a flashlight, went toward the door 
to look at the outside thermometer. Robin, 
who had been following her, suddenly 
rushed by. 


Recovering quickly from her surprise, 
Margaret followed. Around the neigh- 
bor’s house he went, then started back, 
when, all of a sudden, he changed his 
course and went down through the garden 


to the water's edge, disappearing among 
the rocks. 


Margaret called and called, but no Rob- 
in. She waited, then called again with no 
result. Finally she went indoors still 
wondering what had happened to him. 


Midnight came, still no Robin, and as 
a last resort, Jane took her flashlight and 
went down to the water. An old lobster 
car rested on the dock. She sat down 
upon it; usually this would be enough of 
a signal for Robin to join her, but he did 
not appear. 

Once again she turned her flashlight to- 
ward the shore and there, in its lights she 
saw him coming toward her! Turning it 
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off she waited, but nothing happened so 
again she turned it on and saw not only 
Robin, but his companion, a large skunk 
with a beautiful creamy tail arched over 
his back. They did not seem aware of the 
light, they were far too busy. The skunk 
was digging among small rocks, parting 
them, evidently searching for beetles, crick- 
ets or possibly a choice periwinkle. Going 
a little further he would repeat this while 
Robin trotted along after him, looking 
into each hole that had been made. 

Jane turned the light off and waited, 
then turned it on just in time to see them 
disappear under the boat house next door. 

Evidently there was nothing she could 
do. Not being especially interested in 
skunks at close range, and not being able 
to prevail upon Robin to leave his new 
found companion, she washed her hands 
of the whole affair and returned home. 

The early morning light found Robin 
on the door step, seemingly no worse for 
his adventure, although he made it quite 
evident he was through with night life, for 
a time at least, and not only ready but 
eager to come in, breakfast, and curl up in 
his favorite chair for a nap. 
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Another way to get your food is by way of this mechanical 
mother. Maybe this is a descendant of “Mary's Little Lamb” 
crossed with “Baa-Baa Blacksheep.” In any case, he seems 
perfectly content—just like a child drinking soda through a straw. 


Photo by T. C. Hammond 


“Bringing home the bacon” is a common 
enough expression, but in the bird world the 
parent not only has to bring it home, but feed 
it morsel by morsel “direct to the consumer” 
in a pre-digested condition. Here we see the 
“bird of time’’—must be dinnertime. 


Photo by Haydn Mason 


Duck and Dach are real playmates around the 
farm. They eat together; they sleep together 
and during the day, they romp all over the 
place, playing tag, hide-and-go-seek and even 
making up new games i prehensible to 
their owners. Here they are apparently 
engaged in playing “Follow the Leader.” 


Photo by Dante O. Tranquille 
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And here is still another way of getting your dinner. First, 
you change yourself into a tiger kitten. Then you go out 
looking for an agreeable woodchuck whom you can induce 
to hold some of his own food in his paws for you to nibble. 


Photo by Francis Dickie 


We can’t quite decide whether this dog is laughing or whether 

he’s yawning, preparatory to taking a nap. And we're not sure 

either whether his friend the cat is eavesdropping or jealous of 
that nice dry house. 


Photo by Leroy Steinkamp 


Nap-time in the wilds—but 
with one eye way open, just 


suis in case mother roams too 
ata far away on a browsing ex- 
ale pedition to warn of danger. 
even 


Photo by Jerry J. Zavadil 
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Peking studies her domain. 


tent few persons would consider a white (female) 
Peking duck for a pet. We never would have—until four 
years ago, that is. Now we wonder how we ever got along 
without one! 

Our neighbors had a Peking penned up and we occasionally 
threw her scraps of food. 

My husband enjoyed her unmistakable display of apprecia- 
tion and often remarked, “I'd sure like to have that old duck!” 

This I casually repeated to the owners. A few days later, 
the lady told me her husband’s new work would keep them on 
the road constantly. They would no longer be able to take 
care of the duck. We could have her! 

Happily, I rushed to tell my husband the good news. Strange- 
ly enough, he did not seem to share my enthusiasm. Admiring 
a duck was one thing; owning one was a “fowl of a different 
color”. 

We had made our remarks—now we were “stuck with them” 
—and the duck! 

He built a small wooden house for her inside of a sizeable 
fenced-in area. But the openings in the wire were too big. As 
soon as our backs were turned, she would simply ooze right 
through! When he finally made the pen “escape-proof”, she 
put up such a squawk, we would turn her loose in the yard most 
of the time. She had us spotted as just a couple of softies. 

Believing her loud quacking might be just the mating-call, 
we bought a beautiful, proud white drake. When we dropped 
him unceremoniously down beside her in the pen, she took 
one look, ran towards us for protection, plainly yelling, “Get 
this wild animal out of here!” Raised as a pet, from a duckling, 
he was probably the first duck she had ever seen! 

The bewildered drake tried to hush her up with his soft sooth- 
ing tones. Unsuccessful, he finally retreated into a far corner. 
At dusk we left them alone, hoping they would soon strike up a 
courtship. 

Next morning, we discovered, sadly, that the drake had “flown 
the coop.” That ended our attempts at match-making. 

From then on she lived alone and loved it... Until a stray 
female cat and kittens came to live with us. Her seniority at 
stake, she pecked at them frequently, pounced heavily on them 
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Pick Peking 


By Mildred G. Stringham 


with her chest, and then waddled over the top of them! 

They soon learned to respect her. She's especially jealous of 
their house privileges, and whenever possible follows them away 
into the utility room and crowds them away from their cat food. 
She prefers cat rations any day to fowl fare. 


Her constant complaint of the fence confinement finally 
persuaded us to remove it. She was left to roam freely daytimes, 
but at night we put her into her wooden “bed” and slid a door 
for safe-keeping. 

To prove to us the fence was entirely unnecessary all along, 
she stays within calling distance. Our loud call of “DUCK” 
brings an answering “quack”. An urgent, “Hurry, hurry, hurry”, 
brings her on the run. It means either a large worm, or other 
choice variety of garden-bug, raw hamburger or fish. The sight 
of shovel in hand means, naturally, we are about to dig just for 
her. While she never fails to show her thanks when we un- 
earth something to her liking, she invariably scolds us when 
we don’t. 

Our Peking’s limited vocabulary varies from a soft, affectionate 
“Cu-uk, cu-uk, cu-uk,” when we pet her, to a powerful “Yak, 
yak, yak,” which often indicates something has frightened her. 
In between, are many off-tones, easily understood after years of 
studying her language. 

She has eaten our weight in slugs, and other destructive pests 
which plague Pacific Northwest gardeners. And for three years 
she laid an egg almost every day. However, because of her 
slightly indelicate diet, we could never convince our stomachs 
they were edible. Undoubtedly, sensing her daily efforts were 
being wasted on us, she suddenly quit laying. 

I can think of but two draw-backs in selecting such a pet: 
First, your neighbors might object to the insistent quacking. 
(This one’s long, narrow scoop-shovel is hung on well-oiled 
hinges and is untiring! ) ; secondly, I doubt if one could be house- 
broken. ... 

Otherwise, if you're looking for a pet that will follow like 
a dog; “purr” like a kitten; work like a horse; and besides, show 
human intelligence—then, by all means, PICK a PEKING! 
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Time for a brief ducking. 
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HE following anecdote was read, in 1850, before a learned 
assembly, to Literary and Philosophical Society of Liver- 

1: — 
Pe When I lived at Durham,” read Dr. Warwick, “I was walking 
one evening in a park belonging to the Earl of Stamford along 
the bank of a lake where fishes abounded. My attention was 
turned towards a fine jack of about 6 lbs., which, seeing me, 
darted into the middle of the water. In its flight it struck its 
head against the stump of a post, fractured its skull and wound- 
ed part of the optic nerve. The animal gave signs of ungovern- 
able pain, plunged to the bottom of the water, burying its head 
in the mud, and turning with such rapidity that I lost it for a 
moment; then it returned to the top and threw itself clean out 
of the water on to the bank. I examined the fish, and found that a 
small part of the brain had gone out through the fracture of the 

cranium. 
I carefully replaced the shattered brain, and, with a small 
silver toothpick raised the depressed parts of the skull. The 
fish was very quiet during the operation, Then I replaced it in 


Bandaging a Pike’s 


Anecdotal Pike 


the pond. It seemed at first relieved, but after some minutes 
threw itself once more out of the water. It continued thus to 
act many times following. I called the keeper, and, with his 
assistance applied a bandage to the fracture. This done, we 
threw the fish into the water, and left him to his fate. The next 
morning, when I appeared on the bank, the pike came to me 
near where I sat, and put his head near my feet! I thought the 
act extraordinary, but taking up the fish, without any resistance 
on its part, I examined the head and found that it was going 
on well. I then walked along the banks for some time; the 
fish did not cease to swim after me, turning when I turned; but 
as it was blind on the side where it was wounded, it appeared al- 
ways agitated when the injured eye was turned towards the bank. 
On this, I changed the direction of my movements. The next 
day I brought some young friends to see this fish, and the pike 
swam towards me as before. Little by little he became so tame 
that he came when I whistled, and ate from my hand. With 
other people on the contrary, it was as gloomy and fierce as it 
had always been.” 


Troubled Waters 


T many of us can bandage a pike’s fractured skull, as did 

Dr. Warwick in the above anecdote. However, most 
of us can aid by our awareness of the troubled waters that now 
surround the coastlines of countries all over the world. 

Until atomic powered vessels take over the task of transpor- 
tation on the seven seas, the problem of oil slicks becomes great- 
er with each tide. It has been estimated that fifteen tons of oil 
dumped into a calm sea can effectively cover eight square miles 
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in a few days. This coverage of oil not only fouls our beaches 
but also kills off, in an insidious manner, thousands of animal 
victims including fish and sea birds. 


For further information on how you can aid in our OIL POL- 
LUTION program write: The American Humane Education 
Society, Mr. Lester A. Giles, Jr., Director, 180 Longwood Ave- 
nue, Boston 15, Massachusetts. 
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SNAKES IN FACT AND FICTION, by 
James A. Oliver, The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, 1958, 199 pages. 
$4.95 


O mention that many people abhor 
snakes is probably the colossal under- 
statement of all time. All of us may ex- 
perience some trepidation when confronted 
with the unknown, and to many, snakes 
stand high on the list of least understood 
animals. The repugnance is not inherited 
nor is it instinctive. It is unfortunately 
largely an attitude acquired from parents 
or others. 

The book being reviewed here should 
serve to dispel much of the mystery sur- 
rounding snakes even though it may not 
actually modify a reader’s attitude toward 
them. 

The author is eminently qualified to 
write about snakes. He specialized in 
herpetology at the University of Michigan 
and holds a Ph.D. from that University. 
He was Curator of Reptiles at the Bronx 
Zoo, succeeding the world-renowned Dr. 
Raymond Ditmars. Presently he is Di- 
rector of the Zoo. 

Although repelled by serpents, few 
people can ignore them. This is particu- 
larly true when they are witnessing a 
snake-charming act. Deep in their hearts 
they probably envy the calm individual so 
coolly handling a writhing reptile. Is your 
curiosity piqued to the point of wondering 
what mystical powers are possessed by 
snake handlers and charmers? Have you 
ever argued with a friend as to the relative 
potential dangers of various poisonous 
snakes? If the thought of snakes causes 
shudders to vibrate your vertabrae, Dr. 
Oliver's book may quiet your qualms. 

It is a well written book. The author 
has a good sense of humor as evidenced by 
his writing. Facts are presented in a most 
readable manner and should help clear 
the mists of mystery surrounding snakes. 
A reader will find that snakes are not evil 
things having strange powers, but are a 
part of the animal kingdom and fill very 
special ecological niches. . . . D.A.R. 


By John C. 


io a little farming village north of Rot- 
terdam, Holland, I talked with a farmer 
that was wearing wooden shoes, and as we 
walked out into his beautiful pasture. Here 
I found ample proof of something I have 
been stressing for well over thirty years— 
the importance of liking to work with 
animals. 

This simple, hard-working farmer walk- 
ed among his cows and he would pause a 


H. Armstrong Roberts 


Macfarlane 


bit and talk to each one of them by name 
and pat each head. As we walked across 
the lush field, the animals followed us all 
the way to the barn. We talked about 
“gentle hands” and the great importance 
of liking to work with animals. I shall 
never forget his slow deliberate answer. 
He said, “Mr. Macfarlane, if we do not 
love our animals, we should be building 
ships.” 


Write for information: 


Enter 


4 


School Poster Contest 


The American Humane Education Society, 180 Longwood Ave., 


Boston 15, Massachusetts 
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and the Lion 


An Ethiopian Legend translated into English by Z. Abberu 
printed by permission of the Animals’ Friend magazine, Delhi, India. 


U in the high mountains of Ethiopia 
where I was born, I first heard the 
following legend as a little boy. 

Once upon a time there lived a poor boy 
in a small Ethiopian village on the edge 
of a forest. His name was Degoo, and 
“degoo” is an Ethiopian word which means 
“kind”. 

Now Degoo, as his name suggests, was 
a very kind boy—particularly to animals. 
He loved to listen to the song of the birds 
and used to give them bread and grains of 
corn. He did not allow any of the boys 
and girls in the village to throw stones 
either at the birds or animals. 

Degoo’s parents were both dead and he 
was employed as a shepherd boy by a rich 
but cruel man. Sometimes Degoo had to 
go alone into the forest to fetch wood for 
the fire. In this forest there was a man- 
eating lion which sometimes came out and 
raided the village, and the villagers who 
were highly superstitious, would offer him 
a boy or a girl in order to appease him. 
However, in spite of his many visits to the 
forest, Degoo always managed to come 
back safely. 

Unfortunately one wet day Degoo was 
sent into the forest, and in the mist that 
rose, he was quite unable to find his way 
home. Night came on, and he decided 
at last to sleep under the shelter of a big 
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tree. Here he spent a rather uncomfort- 
able night listening to the different sounds 
in the forest around him. 

Just as the dawn was breaking, Degoo 
heard all the birds making a very peculiar 
sound. He realised that the sound was a 
sign of danger, and a few seconds later, 
a huge lion appeared advancing toward 
him, and the boy thought that the end of 
his life had come. The lion was roaring, 
but the sound was not one of anger, but 
one of pain and suffering. Degoo watched 
the lion intently, and when it came near 
enough to him he was able to see that the 
poor beast had some sort of trouble with its 
paw. As he was holding it up, Degoo was 
able to see a large tropical thorn sticking 
into one of his pads. Realizing that the 
beast was in need of his help, Degoo went 
over to the lion without any fear, and 
quickly removed the painful thorn. 

The lion was deeply grateful to Degoo, 
and according to the story, the lion and 
the boy became great friends, and lived 
together in the same cave for several days. 
Unfortunately, one day while the lion was 
out hunting, some people from the village 
came upon Degoo and forced him to ac- 
company them back to the village. De- 
goo’s cruel master was very angry with 
him for having disappeared for so many 
days. 


After some weeks the lion visited the 
village again as usual. Degoo’s cruel 
master offered the boy to the lion to ap- 
pease the lion in order that he would not 
harm the villagers. All the villagers 
came out of their huts in order to see De- 
goo being torn to pieces by the man-eater. 
To their amazement when Degoo was 
thrown to the lion according to their usual 
tradition, the great beast immediately re- 
cognised the boy as his friend in the 
jungle who had helped him in his time of 
trouble. Instead of killing him the cat 
purred like a friendly kitten, rubbing it- 
self against Degoo, and licking his hand. 
This caused great excitement and surprise 
among the villagers who could not believe 
their eyes to see a killer-lion behaving like 
a tame domestic cat. 

Meanwhile, Degoo walked away with 
the lion, and that was the end of fear, 
suffering, and the loss of human life in 
that little village. Many years later, 
Degoo grew up to be a leader of his coun- 
try. He always remembered that even 
wild, harmful animals can be converted 
into great friends if one shows them sym- 
pathy and love. Even if we cannot all be 
friends to lions, we can all be kind to 
animals that come our way to the best of 
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Have you an interesting story about your pet, one that you 
think other boys and girls would like to read? If so, we should 
be glad to have you send it in. If you have a good clear picture 
of yourself and pet send that too. The story should be short, and, 
of course, your own composition. Give your age and have your 


mother or teacher certify that the story is original with you. 


All letters should be addressed to Boys and Girls Editor, OUR 
DUMB ANIMALS, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. We can- 
not return or acknowledge unused contributions, but we shall do 
our best to print the best stories, poems and pictures received. 


Whenever Chum plays catch with me, 
The ball he'll quickly seize, 

And lead me on a merry chase - 
Sometimes he's such ea tease § 


Mearkhar/ 


Do you love animals? Then don’t miss: 
CRITTER CORNER 
WHERE: Channel 4, WBZ-TV 
WHEN: Every Saturday morning, 9:00 to 9:45 a.m. 
WHO: John Macfarlane, host, and 
an assortment of fascinating animal friends. 
EVEN YOUR PETS WILL LIKE IT! 
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DOT-IT-AND-COLOR By Marto Demaree 
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Snowball By Jane E. Napier (age 11) 


NE day in the fifth grade I took Snowball to school. My 
teacher, Mrs. Helms, liked cats. A few minutes after I 
arrived Snowball became lost. We couldn’t find him anywhere. 
One day a man called, sometime later, and said he had found 
Snowball. The cat looked as though he hadn’t eaten anything 


for two weeks. Now after plenty of love, care and food Snow- 
ball is again healthy. 


ATTENTION TEACHERS & STUDENT TEACHERS! 


Exchange educational-humane ideas with men and women 
in India and Africa. 


Write. ANIMALS — 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, 
Massachusetts. Att: Mr. Governor. 
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I. END OF A PRAYER. 
4NOTYES. 
S.SEVENTA NOTE IN SCALE. 
7. WHAT WE BATHE IN - 
9.FIRST TWO LETTERS IN 
THE ALPAABET. 


8.BUSHEL- ABsv. 


«NOT OLD. 
TOWARD. 


TO DEPART- 
6.CRY OF PAW. 


Pen-Pals Unlimited 


TTENTION! All junior high and high schoolers! Ani- 
mals Pen-Pal Club has members of many countries be- 
tween the ages of twelve to eighteen who are anxious to write 
to you in English or in their own language. This school year 
extend your circle of friends to include at least one boy or girl, 
one young man or young woman from another country. This 
can be a practical application of your present language studies. 
Perhaps, in the near future you may even exchange visits instead 
of letters. Geographical knowledge of this world is very im- 
portant in this jet age. The time barrier has been surmounted. 
Let us surmount the language barrier. 


Write: ANIMALS Pen-Pal Club, 180 Longwood Ave., Bos- 
ton 15, Mass. 
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Twin Maxes By Evelyn Petrosky (age 8) 
Y name is Evelyn Petrosky. I have a black dachshund 


whose name is Max. He is all black with brown eyes 
and brown eye brows. His cousin, whose name is Max, lives 
two doors away. Max number 2 has brown eyebrows, brown 
feet and is all black! They look alike and both are named Max. 


Animalines 


By Mario DeMarco 
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Beautiful Character 


66 OW would you know what dis- 

tinguishes her? A great heart 
full to overflowing, and constant planning 
and devising for the comfort of others. 
She is ever secretly at some surprise for 
those she loves. Ere you know it, she has 
found out your tastes, your longings, your 
needs; and also ere you know it, the skies 
seem to be dropping down all kinds of 
things for your pleasure and comfort. 
Cheerful, strong, full of hope, what bet- 
ter companion could be found.” 


Reference Fund 


HE American Humane Education 

Society serves its members and 
friends in myriad ways. Some of those 
activities have been mentioned from time 
to time in the pages of our magazines. 

One daily service is responding to 
written and telephone requests from 
people urgently seeking information and 
help regarding animals of all kinds. We 
try to provide the best answers possible 
and render as much assistance as we can. 

New and excellent materials are con- 
stantly being published. More valuable 
information is being made available. That 
we may serve those who request our ser- 
vices we need to acquire more of these 
newly available reference materials. Our 
present collection is becoming worn out; 
even our literature on pets needs supple- 
menting. 

Help is urgently needed now that we 
may make the necessary additions to one of 
our most basic and necessary working tools 
—our library. 

Your contribution should be made to 
The American Humane Education Soci- 
ety’s REFERENCE FUND—it will be 
appreciated over and over again. We 
need YOUR help so we may in turn better 
help and serve YOU and all other mem- 
bers and friends. 
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Progress Report on: 


Project Braille 


E are now slowly, but surely, be- 

ginning to see the light. The do- 

nations have been increasing little by little. 

However, we are still approximately $400 

short of our goal. A few more states have 

been added to our list but as yet we still 
do not have 100% representation. 

The problem that now faces us is one 
of transcribing the printed page into 
braille copy for the printer. Several 
people have corresponded with me and 
have mentioned the fact that they are do- 
ing this type of work. I am now asking 
them, and any others who are thus trained, 
to volunteer their services in this most 
worthy cause .. . putting Our Dumb Ani- 
mals into braille. Please write to: Project 
Braille — 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 
15, Massachusetts. 


HELP YOURSELF 

The Post Office Department 
has asked us to cooperate in help- 
ing to achieve the most efficient 
method of delivering your maga- 
zines. We have pledged our sup- 
port. To this end we must include 
the zone number for each sub- 
scriber’s address in cities that 
have zones. PLEASE, whenever 
writing to us, include your city 
postal zone number in your add- 
ress—and when you move, please 
send your old address as well as 
your new one, with zones, if any. 
This will help us to help you! 


Readers on Review 


I FOUND Skippy in a field five years 
ago ill, injured and starved. Now he 
is well and happy. As you can see he 
loves to carry things in his mouth.... 
Sent in by Marie Malik of Michigan. 


LUFFY, a silver Persian, and Penny, a 

terrier, are constant play-mates. They 

pest, roll and tumble like two children 

and just seem to love to be together. We 

get lots of pleasure from watching their 

antics... . Sent in by Mrs. J. Rene Crippen 
of Missouri. 


i i we see “Silver Star” just before 
she reclines in her favorite spot in 
front of sun-porch window to take her 


mid-afternoon nap... . Sent in by Maude 
Wood of California. 
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TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our society 
is ‘““Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals”; that it is 
the second incorporated (March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 


Animals in the country, and that it has no connection with any other similar 
Society. 


Any bequests especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital in Boston, or the Rowley Memorial Hospital in Springfield should, 
nevertheless, be made to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals “for the use of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, or the Rowley 
Memorial Hospital,” as the Hospitals are not incorporated but are the property 
of that Society and are conducted by it. FORM OF BEQUEST follows: 


I give to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or 
to the American Humane Education Society), the sum of 
dollars (or, if other property, describe the property.) 


The Society’s address is 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 
and advice will be given gladly. 


Information 


Package of 10 — $1.00 


Animal 


S.P.C.A. NOTEPAPER 
AND ENVELOPES 


Benefit — Northampton Branch 


S.P.C.A., Box 372, Northampton, Mass. 


Please send me the following packages of Notepaper and Envelopes 
@ $1.00 each. 


BASSETTS..... HORSE...... KITTEN. 


... ASSORTED..... 


“Although shelrer work is my special interest 
rather than pure-bred field, | was delighted with 
the material in POPULAR DOGS . - looking 
forward to the next 11 issues.’’—Mrs. Geo. 3 
Lansdowne, Pa. 


POPULAR DOGS 
Write = Free Sample Issue— 


Mention This Ad. 
2009 Ranstead St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


May we remind you? 


It’s time to order your 


Christmas 
Gift 
Subsrriptions 


(12 sparkling issues for only 
$2.00 per year) 


Take advantage of our special 
club plan! 
Five or more subscriptions ordered 
at one time are only $1.50 each, 


per year. 


It’s the easy way to do your 
Christmas gift shopping early 
—saves Time, Effort, and Money 
—is sure to please all ages. 


Send your check or money order 
NOW to: Our DuMB ANIMALS, 
180 Longwood Ave., 
Boston 15, Mass. 


THIS SPACE 
CONTRIBUTED 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 


OR 
THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 


Life $500.00 Asso. Annual $10.00 
Sustaining Annual 100.00 Active Annual 5.00 
Supporting Annual 50.00 Annual 2.00 
Contributing Annual 25.00 Children’s 1.00 


Since 1832 
J.S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 
Funeral Service 
Local—Suburban—Distant 


| 
| 
| 
Desigi | | 
| 
| eeee 
| No. of packages .......................... Amount enclosed $ ..............cccccsseees | 


The Stoneham Independeni 


Lower the cost of giving ! 


e Benefit Yourself 

yr. e Your Home 

OFFER e Your School 
$3.50 e Your Library 


(regularly $4.00) . 
e Your Friends 


With 24 months of 
inspiring & entertaining animal stories 


Don’t delay! Send this Coupon today! 


2 YRS. of ANIMALS $3.90 


Subscriber’s Savings Certificate 


| enclose my check for $3.50 with this 50c coupon 
O Enter a subscription for 2 yrs. to the following: 


O Extend my present subscription for 2 yrs. 


Send to ANIMALS—180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 


WAKE UP! 
a 
| 
(Additional names may be sent on a separate sheet) : 
STREST ......... 
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